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Foreword 


Seven or more years ago the writer of this brochure con- 
tributed to the Southwestern Historical Quarterly and later to 
the New Mexico Historical Review a scholarly article, entitled 
“The Route of the Coronado Expedition in Texas.” This at- 
tracted considerable attention with many historians because the 
study challenged the findings of the earlier research on the 
Quivira question as not conclusive by the evidence presented. 

The article, here offered, is a further attempt at the solution 
of the very difficult problem of Coronado’s expedition over the 
Llano Estacado or Great Plains of Texas. A careful comparison 
of the principal documents with the physical characteristics of 
the territory through which the explorers travelled leaves little 
room for doubt that the location of the kingdom of Quivira is 
to be found in the vicinity of the Canadian River and not in 
Kansas or Nebraska, according to the declarations and opinions 
of many scholars. 

The cumulative evidence is quite convincing when the docu- 
mentary sources of later expeditions are examined and compared 
with one another. The chart of the Onate route, based on a 
photostat of the original, first published by Dr. Herbert E. 
Bolton, has been checked in detail and like the previous study 
identifies the upper region of the Texas Panhandle as the king- 
dom of La Gran Quivira. 

The managing editor of Mid-America, the Reverend Jerome 
V. Jacobsen, S. J., has very generously permitted the reprint of 
this article, with map, which appeared in the April issue and 
the Editor of the Preliminary Studies makes grateful acknowl- 
edgment of this kind favor. 

Paul J. Foik, C. S. C., Ph. D. 

Chairman of the Commission and 
President of the Society 



Coronado, Onate, and Quivira 

By David Donoghue 

“From what has been thus presented, it will be evident, I think, to the 
reader that ... it is to the east and southeast of Santa Pe, to the Indian 
Territory and Texas of modern maps, that we must look for the scene of 
Spanish explorations in this [sixteenth] century; and there is no need of 
placing Quivira in the far northeast or beyond the Missouri as many 
writers are fond of doing.” — H. H. Bancrofti 

Quivira has been variously located by historical writers in 
areas within the present states of Nebraska, Missouri, Kansas, 
and Texas. In the paper^ published about seven years ago the 
writer called attention to the rather restricted area upon the 
Llano Estacado traversed by Coronado, as revealed by a critical 
analysis of the topographic descriptions found in the narratives 
translated by George Parker Winship.^ 

The Quivira-in-Kansas idea may be said to be the result of 
Simpson’s mistranslations of the narratives and his limited 
knowledge of the western plains country. He assumed that the 
expedition went northeast from Cicuye (Pecos) due to mis- 
translating a clause in Castaneda’s narrative; and he then at- 
tempted to place the route within an area with which he was 
familiar. He placed great stress upon Coronado’s assertion that 
Quivira was in the fortieth degree. Simpson correctly identified 
only two geographic features mentioned in the narratives, Cicuye 
(Pecos pueblo), and the Rio Cicuye (Pecos River) as the point 
to which the army returned after taking leave of Coronado at 
the ravines in the plains.^ 

Those writers who followed Simpson had at their disposal 
more accurate maps and perhaps better translations, and they 
saw that Simpson’s route was impossible ; yet many retained the 
Quivira-in-Kansas idea. They apparently had little personal first- 
hand knowledge of the country, and were wont to assume that 
fiat plains extend all over the western parts of Texas, Oklahoma, 
and Kansas, and that Coronado crossed from five to thirteen 
rivers when only two river crossings are mentioned in the narra- 


1 The History of the North Mexican States, Vol. I, p. 391. 

2 David Donoghue, “The Route of the Coronado Expedition in Texas,” 
Southwestern Historical Quarterly, Vol. XXXIII, 1929, pp. 181-92. 

3 George Parker Winship, “The Coronado Expedition, 1540-1542,” Four- 
teenth Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology to the Secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution, Washington, 1896, Part I, pp. 329-637. See also his 
“Journey of Coronado.” 

4 J. H. Simpson, “Coronado’s March in the Search of the ‘Seven Cities 
of Cibola,’ and Discussion of Their Probable Location.” In Annual Report 
of the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institution, 1869, Washington, 
1871, pp. 309-40. 
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tives. One historical authority takes Coronado over the Wichita 
Mountains; another speaks of the “gypsum stretches of the 
Llano Estacado”; some place ravines where there are no ravines; 
and all substitute rough red-bed topography with its salt and 
gypsum and “bitter water” for country which was so level that 
“even if a man only lay down on his back he lost sight of the 
ground.” 

A summary of the various narratives is given below, omit- 
ting everything except the essential geographic and topographic 
details. Vivid descriptions of the plains are common to all the 
narratives. Only Castaneda and Jaramillo mention the ravines 
in the plains from whence Coronado went to the north and the 
army returned to the river Cicuye. The army’s return is de- 
scribed by Castaneda. Jaramillo and the Relacion del Suceso 
mention the river “below Quivira.” The description of Quivira 
is almost wholly that of Jaramillo, as is the route of the return 
from Quivira. A remarkable fact is that Coronado himself gave 
little information regarding the “province they call Quivira.” 
The plains, “these deserts,” are what impressed him. 

From Cicuye the entire army marched four days to the River 
Cicuye “which flowed down from towards Cicuye,” built a bridge, 
and in ten days more passed a Querecho village near the western 
edge of the plains. After thirty-seven days the army entered the 
ravines “like those of Colima.” Here Coronado with thirty men 
on horses (and six on foot?) went north or northeast for forty- 
two or forty-eight days, crossed the river “below Quivira” on St. 
Peter and Paul’s day (June 29), went down the north bank to 
the northeast and after six or seven days came to the settle- 
ments, which were on rivers without much water, which flowed 
into a larger river; through this area they travelled for four 
or flve days, and then came to a river which was the end of 
Quivira. 

For the return journey guides were obtained, who, says 
Jaramillo, “. . . brought us back by the same road as far as 
where I said before, that we came to a river called St. Peter and 
Paul’s and here we left that by which we had come, and, taking 
the right hand, they led us along by watering places and among 
cows and by a good road, although there are none either one way 
or the other except those of the cows, as I have said. At last we 
came to where we recognized the country, where I said we 
found the first settlement, where the Turk led us from the route 
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we should have followed. Thus, leaving the rest aside, we 
reached Tiguex. . . 

The army returned from the ravines over the plains by way 
of the salt lakes to the River Cicuye at a distance of “more than 
thirty leagues” below the bridge, thence up to this structure and 
into Cicuye. 

It is only necessary to find an area that has not “a stone nor 
a bit of rising ground, nor a tree, nor a shrub, nor anything to go 
by;” with a river on the west over which a bridge was built; 
with ravines in the plains, to the east; with a river running to 
the northeast, to the north of the ravines; and north of this 
river other rivers or creeks on which the Quivira settlements 
were built; and then another river, the end of Quivira. 

Regardless of how many days or the number of leagues that 
Coronado and his followers estimated they travelled, these are 
the physical limitations of their journey. The Rio Pecos is the 
Rio Cicuye, the ravines are the Palo Duro and Tule Canons, and 
the Canadian River is the river “below Quivira.” Along the 
creeks entering the Canadian and along Wolf Creek and its 
tributaries the settlements of Quivira were found. The flat plains 
certainly end at the North Canadian. The army returned to the 
Rio Pecos at a point in the vicinity of Fort Sumner (Bosque 
Redondo) . 

The writer’s efforts have been to point out definite topo- 
graphic features that exist today and to show that the striking 
descriptions in the narratives apply to these features alone.® 
Should some be inclined to reason that the expeditions of 


5 This quotation is from the narrative of Jaramillo and is the only 
definite statement found in the Coronado narratives regarding the route of 
the return journey from Quivira. If Jaramillo’s descriptions of the route 
from the ravines to the river “below Quivira,” and to the rivers on which 
the Quivira settlements were located are accepted, then this statement re- 
garding the return journey must be given prime consideration. Some writ- 
ers assert that the return journey from Quivira-in-Kansas was along “that 
ancient Indian highway, the Santa Fe Trail.” It is hardly necessary to point 
out that this solution of the problem is merely a bewildered attempt at an 
explanation by those whose arguments have led them into an untenable 
position. 

6 For descriptions of the plains in Texas Panhandle, and in adjoining 
regions in Oklahoma, see: Charles N. Gould and John T. Lonsdale, “Geol- 
ogy of Beaver County, Oklahoma,” Oklahoma Geological Survey, Bulletin 
38, August, 1926; also in “Geology of Texas County, Oklahoma,” Oklahoma 
Geological Survey, Bulletin 37, April, 1926. Charles N. Gould, “Geology 
and Water Resources of Oklahoma,” U. S. Geological Survey, 1905, Water 
Supply Paper 148; also in “Geology and Water Resources of the Western 
Portion of the Panhandle of Texas,” U. S. Geological Survey, Water Supply 
Paper 191, 1907; also in “Geology and Water Resources of the Eastern Por- 
tion of the Panhandle of Texas,” U. S. Geological Survey, Water Supply 
Paper 154, 1906. 
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Coronado and Onate penetrated into a more distant area in 
Kansas or Nebraska or Missouri, and to base their argument 
upon the number of days of travel, the distances given, the 
geodetic positions mentioned,’’ and even on something so remote 
as modern archaeological and ethnological studies, it must be 
admitted that there are statements in the narratives to support 
such an opinion.® But, there is one consistent description in all 


7 The arguments based on these subjects are best summarized in the 
following: James Newton Baskett, “A Study of the Route of Coronado be- 
tween the Rio Grande and Missouri Rivers,” Collections of the Kansas State 
Historieal Society, 1912, Vol. XII, pp. 219-52. This paper calls attention to 
several mistranslations which were the cause of various misconceptions 
regarding the location of Quivira, the most misleading of these being a 
clause regarding the river first crossed after leaving Cicuye and over which 
the bridge was built, which clause Winship translated to read, “which 
flowed down towards Cicuye” instead of “which flowed down from’ towards 
Cicuye.” Rev. Michael A. Shine, “The Lost Province of Quivira,” The Cath- 
olic Historical Review, April, 1916, Vol. II, pp. 3-18. This paper argues for 
the location of Quivira in Nebraska. Charles W. Hackett, tr., Pichardo’s 
Treatise on the Limits of Louisiana and Texas, Vol. I and II. Pichardo sug- 
gests an obviously impossible location for Quivira in the vicinity of Nacog- 
doches in East Texas. J. V. Brower, Memoirs of Explorations in the Basin 
of the Mississippi, Vol. I, Quivira, Vol. II, Harahey. In Harahey, pp. 58-73, 
are Dp P. W. Hodge’s ideas regarding the route of Coronado after leaving 
Cicuye, except the return from Quivira which he does not mention at all. 
Dr. Hodge states that Coronado turned north at some point near the Colo- 
rado River in Texas between longitude 99° and 100° (that is, in the vicinity 
of Coleman), and marched slightly west of north to the Arkansas River 
near Dodge City, Kansas. He fails to note the barrier of the Wichita Moun- 
tains which had to be crossed or gone around. It is also interesting that 
Dr. Hodge states that Dr. Robert T. Hill verifies his conclusions (p. 62, 
note 3), and quotes Dr. Hill’s opinion (p. 63) that “. . . the Spaniards in 
all probability travelled as far as the extreme upper Nueces . . .” More 
recent opinions of Dr. Hill are as follows: Dallas Morning News, June 16, 
1935, Section 3, p. 9. A sketch map shows the route as then interpreted by 
Dr. Hill to have been east from Pecos, down the Red River to a point east 
of the 100° meridian, apparently about 99°. A loop to the south to the 
Colorado River is shown, probably to indicate the explorations made from 
the “ravines.” Coronado’s march to Quivira is suggested as crossing Red 
River along a path that wovdd take him over the Wichita Mountains, ibid , 
September 22, 1935, Section 3, p. 17. Dr. Hill now says “. . . the Canyon 
of Red River in northern Cooke County, which as I have recently discov- 
ered, was the second ravine of Coronado’s travels,” ibid., October 6, 1936, 
Section 3, p. 17. Dr. Hill in discussing the Indians of the plains says, “. . . 
the details of the Indian Camp in Palo Duro Canyon were the same in the 
times of Coronado and Mackenzie.” The difference in latitude between the 
head of the Nueces River and the “Canyon of the Red River in northern 
Cooke County” is about four degrees. This variation in ideas over a period 
of forty years as to the geographical location of one of Coronado’s trail 
markers does not appear to be very large until it is realized that the dis- 
tance is about three hundred miles, but even allowing for this adjustment 
in viewpoint, the route still does not place Coronado within the confines of 
plains “with no more landmarks than if we had been swallowed up in the 
sea.” 

8 The latest support to the Quivira-in-Kansas theory is based on flimsy 
evidence supplied by “certain spots of extremely rich soil” identified as the 
archaeological remains of grass lodges presumably standing at the time of 
Coronado’s alleged visit and occupied by the Quiviras or Wichitas! See, 
Warren King Moorehead, Archaelogy of the Arkansas River Valley, New 
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the narratives and that is of the flat, the level, the monotonous 
plains, and the writer attaches the greatest importance to these 
realistic accounts of the Llano Estacado and its remnant north 
of the Canadian, and to Castaneda’s picture of the ravines in the 
plains, the Palo Duro and Tule Canons. 

Onate’s Expedition to the East 

The narrative and the map of the Onate expedition published 
by Bolton® confirm in many particulars the route of Coronado 
and the interpretations that the writer has made. As with the 
Coronado narratives distances and number of days of travel and 
the evidence of the map as to the geodetic positions have been 
given little or no consideration in the face of the definite state- 
ments both in the narrative and on the map that the plains were 
level. A note on the map states: “From the point ‘A’ to the 
pueblo of the new discovery all the land is level with many cows, 
which they call Civola.”’^® 

The Onate narrative says: “. . . . the land was so level that 
daily the men became lost in it by separating themselves for but 
a short distance from us. . . .” From the narrative and the map 
the following itinerary of the expedition has been built : 

The start was made on June 23, 1601, from San Gabriel. (The 
map shows San Gabriel on the west bank of the Rio Grande 
below the mouth of the Rio Chama and above the pueblo of 
Santa Clara.) 

The party travelled four days to Galisteo, where five or six 
days were spent preparing for the march. It then proceeded, 
taking five days to go to Rio Buenaventura, one day to Rio 
Bagres, and three days to Rio Magdalena (or Madalena). The 
expedition travelled along the Rio Magdalena and entered the 
level plains of Cibola. On August 2 it came to the Rio de San 
Francisco and on San Lorenzo Day (August 10) the party began 
to see the buffalo. Having travelled one hundred eleven leagues 
(two hundred ninety -four miles), they found it necessary to 
leave the Magdalena River on account of sand dunes appearing 
ahead. Turning to the north “we travelled up a small stream 
until we discovered the great plains covered with innumerable 

Haven, 1931. This paper discusses ruins in the Texas Panhandle, along the 
Canadian River, Wolf Creek, and other streams. 

9 Herbert Eugene Bolton, Spanish Exploration in the Southwest, True 
Account of the Expedition of Onate toward the East, 1601, pp. 250-67. The 
map, p. 212, is from the original manuscript map in the Archives of the 

loVranslation through courtesy of Dr. Carlos E. Castafieda. 
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cattle.” There were some large ravines and broken hills but the 
land was in general level and very easy to traverse (the map 
shows direction to have been to the northeast) . The expedition 
crossed and followed along “two small streams which flowed 
towards the east.” They then came to a small river with much 
timber (the map shows the two small streams uniting to form 
the small river with much timber, the Rio de Robredal). From 
here they travelled three leagues to another river (the map 
shows this river uniting with the Rio de Robredal). Then they 
went three leagues to a large rancheria whose people were at 
war with others settled eight leagues distant towards the in- 
terior (the map designates the rancheria as Escanjagues) . They 
then proceeded seven leagues to a river with good fords and 
deep pools flowing east (the map shows the direction of the 
march to have been towards the north). Four leagues farther, 
they met a war party of Indians. They then went to the Rio San 
Francisco which they crossed and advanced one-half league to a 
rancheria on the banks of a river which flowed into the larger 
one. They marched three leagues through a populated district. 
Up to this point they had travelled two hundred twenty leagues 
(five hundred eighty-three miles). The return to San Gabriel 
took fifty-nine days, or until November 24, 1601. 

The map shows only one branch at the head of the Pecos, 
but the Rio Buenaventura is probably the Pecos, and the Rio 
Bagres the Gallinas. The Rio Magdalena is certainly the Cana- 
dian. The stream mentioned as having been reached on August 2 
and called Rio de San Francisco is Ute Creek, judging from its 
position on the map. The second stream shown on the map as 
flowing into the Magdalena below the Rio de San Francisco but 
not mentioned in the narrative, is probably Mustang Creek (Rio 
Blanco) . 

The expedition left the Rio Magdalena and turned to the 
northeast on account of sand dunes appearing ahead. Sand dunes 
are found along the Canadian in eastern Hutchinson County, 
Texas, and extend downstream beyond the Oklahoma line.“ It 
might be remarked that the distance of one hundred eleven 
leagues (two hundred ninety-four miles), from San Gabriel to 
the sand dunes is almost exactly that which a map measurement 
gives. It was in this area, where the Canadian flows to the north- 
east, that the writer placed the crossing of the river “below 

11 There are sand dunes along the Canadian in other areas in the Texas 
Panhandle; see Gould, op. cit. Those in Hutchinson County are located 
along the Canadian where it runs to the northeast. 
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Quivira,” as described by Jaramillo. The “two small streams 
which flowed toward the east” and the next river crossed, are 
branches of the Rio de Robredal (River of Oak Groves) on 
which the Escanjaques village was situated and this can only 
be Wolf Creek and its tributaries upon the remnant of the Llano 
Estacado north of the Canadian. 

The streams seven leagues north of the Escanjaques settle- 
ment, including the second Rio de San Francisco, are probably 
the North Canadian (Beaver Creek) and some of its branches.^^ 

In the writer’s first paper he limited the location of Quivira 
to an area immediately to the north of the Canadian and along 
its small tributaries in the counties of Hutchinson and Roberts. 
With the aid of the Onate narrative and map he has proved that 
the Canadian is the river that flowed to the northeast “below 
Quivira,” that upon Wolf Creek in Ochiltree County was located 
some of the settlements of Quivira, and the “end of Quivira” 
coincided with the end of the flat plains at or near the North 
Canadian, or perhaps one of its tributaries, in Beaver County, 
Oklahoma. 


12 Bolton identifies the Rio Buenaventura as the Pecos, the Rio Bagres 
as the Gallinas, and the Magdalena as the Canadian. These identifications , 

j I believe to be correct. He then states that the sand dunes where Onate jj 

i left the Magdalena were the Antelope Hills. The Antelope Hills are not 

I sand dunes, and their distance from San Gabriel is about three hundred ' 

I eighty miles (one hundred forty-five leagues), and they are not in the level 

country. The “two small streams that flowed to the east” are identified as “ 

; Beaver Creek (North Fork) and Cimmaron River. Apparently Bolton con- f 

siders that these two streams are not shown on the map. Then he says ^ 

that the stream seven leagues north of the Escanjaques village was the 
Arkansas near Wichita, Kansas, and that “the two streams crossed just i 

^ below were branches of the Ne-Ne-Schah as is clear from the Martinez j, 

i map, where the second is called Rio de Robredal.” That Bolton failed to 

, correlate the narrative and the map is evident. The “two small streams 

' that flowed toward the east” are clearly shown as the western branches of | 

I the Rio de Robredal, and they could not be the Beaver Creek (North Fork) 

' and the Cimmaron, for these streams unite with the Canadian and the | 

; Arkansas respectively in eastern Oklahoma two hundred fifty miles or | 

more east of the Texas line. Between the Antelope Hills and Wichita, '' 

Kansas, are to be found the well-known rough, red-bed, salt, gypsum and j 

bitter water country which is not mentioned in the Onate narrative, and i'! 

the Canadian River, Beaver Creek (North Fork of the Canadian, or North | 

j Canadian), Cimmaron River, Salt Fork of the Arkansas, Medicine Lodge ^ 

River, Chikaskia River, Ninneschah River, Arkansas River, and numerous 3 

creeks. If Bolton is correct in his interpretation of the narrative, then we i 

I must conclude that Onate neglected to mention three of these rivers and !| 

: the numerous creeks, and the map maker neglected to sketch in five large ‘| 

i streams and the numerous creeks on the map he compiled. i 

i j 

1 ,i 






